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REVIEW 


HE latest contribution of science to sales- 
manship and advertising is the discov- 

ery that 20 per cent of our country’s in- 
habitants are allergic, which means that 
they cannot abide the sight, touch, taste or 
smell of an unbelievable multitude of com- 
modities. Some people get dizzy if touched 
with a feather, and others reel at the sight 
of a pickle. It’s a bad situation, we are in- 
formed (America’s Allergic Millions, page 
416) but a fine opportunity for manufactur- 
ers whose products are non-allergic. They 
can play up this fact in their advertising, 
and allergic millions will thank them on 
bended knee. If you are unfortunate enough 
to make an allergic product, you are ad- 
vised to banish the baneful element and an- 
nounce the glad news to your customers. 
Here is a powerful type of product appeal. 


ROM the look of things, a poor old age 

is not going to- be made much easier 
by Social Security. Abraham Epstein de- 
clares on page 399 (Why Cheer for Social 
Security?) that no system of insurance 
against old age is worth-while if it does not 
provide a monthly minimum of $30. Under 
our present system only the worker who has 
earned at least $100 a month fer 20 years 
can expect that much. Most workers will 
not receive even a hare subsistence for 
themselves and their wives. 


HE phrase “profit sharing” has a pleas- 
ant sound, and for that reason the 
natural inclination is to regard the idea with 
a kindly and indulgent eye. Whiting Wil- 
liams says (Would Profit Sharing Satisfy 
Labor?—page 411) that workers who are 
employed under profit-sharing plans very 
humanly develop a habit of regarding their 
ordinary wages plus their annual bonus as 
their going rate. When no profit is forth- 
coming, the absence of a bonus, to them, is 
tantamount to a wage cut. Apparently 
profit sharing is misnamed. A better title 
might be profit and loss sharing. 
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Current Comment 


THE WAY BACK 


) is nice to talk about enterprise. It 
is better to show a little of it. Many of us feel now for the first time in six 
years that. we are really justified in expecting American business to show its 
mettle. The time for boasting is past; American business has a most re- 
markable record of achievement, but forget it. The time for complaining is 
past; all our complaints are just, heaven knows, but complaints dig no 
potatoes. 


This present moment seems to me to be a crucial one for business, be- 
cause business is up against it as it never has been up against it before. It 
relied on political help; it relied on crazy campaigns of hysterical advertising 
urging people to buy; it relied on some magical upturn out of the skies— 
it relied, in fact, on every form of hypodermic to induce artificial stimulus 
of trade. All of these have collapsed, which is the best thing that could 
have happened. 


There is now not a single hurdle left between business and its own job, 
the job that only business can do. The delusion of waiting for the comeback 
is over. Business is not coming back; it must be brought back in pieces, 
bit by bit. We can well afford to tear down all the chamber of commerce 
campaign bunting and gag all the temple orators, if by doing so we can be 
brought to see that enterprise at this moment consists in rolling up our 
sleeves and our trousers, and grubbing in the ground for the business that 
has vanished. The business man’s job is to sell, and he never fulfils that 
function by merely asking other people to buy. 


We have entered a period when uninspired—no more pep, no more 
hypodermics—deliberate, daily plodding and digging is the only thing we 
have left to rely on. We may recognize that gratefully, for it always was 
the best thing we had to rely on, though we didn’t know it. 


We are going to bring business back by the same old application of 
energy to objectives that the farmer shows when he puts himself behind the 
handles of his plow and plows his field. He doesn’t have a pep session with 
the hired girl and his wife in the kitchen before he goes out; he goes out 
in the cold morning and he plows. That is the sort of enterprise for which 
our present situation calls. 

W. J. CAMERON, 
Ford Motor Company. 
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Abstracts and News Items 





GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Why Cheer for Social Security? 


Has the Social Security Act proved 
itself to, be, as the President. declares, 
“a workable and working method of 
meeting urgent present needs”? Since 
the grants-in-aid provisions of the Act 
are relatively insignificant, the test of 
its achievements lies entirely in the in- 
surance features for old age and un- 
employment. : 

The accomplishments of the old age 
insurance plan of the Social Security 
Act have been limited thus far to the 
issuance of about 40,000,000 account 
numbers—a meaningless operation 
when it is known that none of the 
countries which have been operating 
social insurance for more than a dec- 
ade found it necessary to use such a 
top-heavy and costly identification 
method. True, as a result of the num- 
ber identification system, thousands of 
additional Federal jobs have been 
created, new card-framing industries 
have sprung up, and the tattooing craft 
has been completely resuscitated. Aside 
from these dubious benefits, the Social 
Security Board, by June 30, 1938, paid 
out 169,622 lump-sum claims averag- 


_ 


ing under $35. The reader may well be 
spared discussion of whether a single 
benefit averaging less than $35 to a 
widow or to a person reaching 65 
meets urgent needs. 


No system of insurance against old 
age want can offer basic protection un- 
less it provides a monthly minimum of 
$30 a person. But, under our old age 
insurance system, only the worker who 
has earned at least $100 monthly stead- 
ily for about 20 years can receive this 
allowance. Therefore most workers 
will never attain even a minimum sub- 
sistence for themselves and their wives 
under the present Act. 

In the case of the unemployment in- 
surance program, benefits to workers by 
the middle of last August began in 
only 27 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia—although employers had been 
paying taxes to both state and Federal 
governments since January, 1936. In 
16 states, during the three-month pe- 
riod ending March 31, 1938, the aver- 
age monthly payment was $15.46, re- 
gardless of whether the unemployed 
person was single or had many depen- 
dents. Meanwhile, during the first half 


*For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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of the year, the relief burden continued 
to mount throughout the nation. 

From January 1, 1936, to June 30, 
1938, the Federal Government col- 
lected in social security taxes about 
$2,067,000,000, and disbursed in ben- 
efits only $282,000,000, withdrawing 
$1,785,000,000 from the workers’ buy- 
ing power and consequently hampering 
recovery. The resulting disillusion- 
ment has brought forth a most fantas- 
tic wave of pension lunatics. Unless 
the present Act is constructively re- 
vised, there is grave danger that the 
country will be plunged into financial 
chaos. By Abraham Epstein. Nation’s 
Business, December, 1938, p. 15:6. 


Public Opinion and Business 
During the past few years the Amer- 


ican Institute of Public Opinion has 
conducted scores of surveys touching 
on the public’s attitude toward busi- 
ness. Recent scientific samplings of 
the opinions of thousands of people in 
all walks of life indicate clearly that 
business and business men are rapidly 
gaining in public favor. 

Early in the depression the industri- 
alist and the banker were made the 
goats when men lost their jobs and 
their homes. At one time feeling ran 
so high that the Chief Executive of the 
Land linked bankers in the same 
breath with kidnappers. But the re- 
action came in 1937, when sit-down 
strikes flourished throughout the na- 
tion. As the sit-downs continued to 
tie up industry in city after city, the 
public sympathized more and more 
with the business men. A survey of 


public opinion at the time of the Gen. 
eral Motors sit-down strike, for exam. 
ple, showed a majority of nearly six 
to four sympathizing with the company 
rather than with the strikers. 

Today there is a growing sentiment 
for removing many restrictions on 
business. Some indication of this is 
to be found in the downswing of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s popularity as com. 
pared with a year ago. From 63 per 
cent in October, 1937, his popularity 
curve as measured by the Institute fell 
to 55 per cent in September of this 
year. One of the outstanding reasons 
given by voters for their desertion of 
the President was his “hostile attitude 
toward business.” 

The trend of public opinion is to- 
ward middle-of-the-road policies in 
handling national affairs, and this is 
one basic reason why business seems 
to be coming back into popular favor. 
The conservative trend in politics bears 
a vital relation to business, because the 
business man’s point of view is the 
conservative point of view. One signi- 
ficant survey found that 66 per cent of 
the voters desire the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration to become more conservative, 
as compared with 34 per cent who 
think it should continue its present 
policies. 

So far as public opinion is con- 
cerned, many of the most far-reaching 
reforms which the New Deal has im- 
posed on business are here to stay. 
Many of them are heartily approved 
by the conservatives themselves. Oth- 
ers, though, have already resulted in 
unfavorable public reaction. Surveys 
indicate that, among voters who hold 
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an opinion, two to one favor revision 
or repeal of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. Only half of the voters with 
opinions think the Labor Act as now 
constituted is fair to the employer. 
Though labor’s right to band together 
into unions for collective bargaining 
is approved two to one, seven out of 
every 10 voters favor Federal regula- 
tion of unions, and an even greater 
majority (86 per cent) think unions 
should be required to incorporate. 
There will be no return to the “good 
old days” before 1929. What the pub- 
lic now seeks, by and large, is the mid- 
dle path between ultra-liberalism and 
ultra-conservatism. While it is disin- 
clined to go the extreme limit of busi- 
ness regulation, it is unwilling to re- 
vert to the system of comparative lais- 
sez faire which prevailed in the 1920's. 


The business man who accepts this al- 
tered attitude and makes the necessary 
adjustments to it will save himself 
much effort and trouble bucking the 


tide of public opinion. 
Gallup. 
p. 33:2. 


By George 
Banking, November, 1938, 


Make Factories Your Sales Tools 


Hoary old commonplaces of sales 
promotion though they are, plant visits 
are now crashing the headlines. As a 
result, there is today an unorganized 
but mutual movement afoot to open 
factory doors and let the public in to 
watch the machinery. 

The Western Electric Co., for ex- 
ample, has a visitors’ bureau with a 
special executive head. In other com- 
panies, responsibility is carried by the 
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chief receptionist, by the sales. promo- 
tion manager and by others in accord- 
ance with the makeup of the visiting 
groups. 

The more definite the arrangements 
for visitors, the more thorough is the 
pre-planning of the visits. Planning 
includes selecting and training of 
guides, studying the peculiar interests 
of types of guests, working out the de- 
grees of necessity of guarding secrets, 
establishing safety precautions, choos- 
ing printed matter to be given visitors 
both before and after their visits, and 
so on. There is usually a standard or 
everyday plan for tourists who drop in 
without warning. 

Plans are made to talk to each group 
from its own viewpoint. Groups are 
controlled as to time allowed, routes 
and size. In time used, two hours is 
about the limit which casual tourists 
want to devote to a plant trip. For 
routes, some managements have estab- 
lished several starting points for trips, 
and are using them in rotation so 
timed that no two guides are ever talk- 
ing within earshot of each other. In 
size, eight guests to one guide is about 
the limit for safety and satisfaction. 

It helps the guides to be provided 
with drama for their work. A good 
stunt is to emphasize safety clothing, 
for there is always high color and 
drama in a man who works in armor. 
To dramatize visits and to make ex- 
plaining easy, guests are given printed 
guidebooks with paragraphs numbered 
to correspond with numbers on signs 
over machines. 

Almost every company has some sort 
of an “inside our plant” piece which 
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can be sent to oncoming visitors. Some 
managements have special editions of 
their house magazines printed for 
Visitors. 

A real fear, during plant visits is. that 
of accidents.- Seme companies require 
their. visitors to,sign liability releases. 
The minor effect of releases is to lessen 
insurance risks and costs. But -the 
major effect is to impress the guests 
with a sense of, personal responsibility 
for safety. By Edwin Laird Cady. 


Forbes, October 15, 1938; p. 18:3... 


The Functioning of a Business 
Library ~ 


For more than 15 years Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, has main- 
tained in its home office a library 
staffed. by trained workers. This has 
grown from a handful of books and a 
few filing cabinets to a collection of 
7000. volumes and pamphlets and a 
vertical . file containing :nearly a _mil- 
lion items. The staff- comprises eight 
full-time. workers, who .serve all de- 
partments of the home office and con- 
stantly supply data for some 650 di- 


vision, plant and agericy. offices in 28. 


countries. 

It is the librarian’s practice to send 
daily clip sheets carrying items of im- 
mediate interest to individuals through- 
out the company, and also to mark mag- 
azines for high lights before sending 
them to executives. Monthly folders of 
clippings covering each of the corpora- 
tion’s products and certain other defi- 
nite subjects are also compiled; these 
are routed to interested persons and 
finally returned to the library for dis- 


tribution to. the: files. A. list of new 
books and material. added. to the libra- 
ry.is. issued at:Jeast.once in two weeks, 


- For,non-technical; material the method 


outlined: has proved : more . effective 
than an abstract seryice such. 4s many 
libraries provide. 

Data of interest is culled daily from 
trade, business and technical literature 
and from. other sources. Some- 300 
papers and -periodicals are covered; 
of these, the trade papers are the 
greatest aids. 

This library performs many . other 
valuable services. It-keeps tabs on new 
legislation, providing the executives. 


. with summaries and interpretations of 


significant laws. -It also handles sub- 
scriptions for the company’s offices and 
keeps the official record of membership 
in various associations. The multipli-. 
city of the. library’s functions indicates. 
that it has become.as integral a part 
of the business as.its telephones.. By 
Florence A. Grant.. Executives Service: 
Bulletin, Metropolitan. Life Insurance 
Company, November, 1938, p. 7:2. 


Relief: A Permanent Program 


Unemployment relief is the most 
stubborn and pressing national prob- 
lem in the United States today. And 
contrary to popular belief, there is. 
little direct relationship between the 
relief burden and prosperity. 

In September, 1937, when the busi- 
ness situation seemed more stable than. 
at any time since 1933, the public 
relief load represented 4,400,000 
households comprising 13,200,000 per- 
sons. A realistic analysis of these re- 
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lief cases indicates that 74.5 per cent 
of them—including recipients of old 
age assistance, industrially’ old or in- 
capacitated workers, and WPA workers 
whose employability is questionable— 
constitute a permanent or — de- 
pendency load. 

Though this country has had meager 
experience in dealing with unemploy- 
ment in nation-wide terms, even this 
brief experience makes -certain essen- 
tials clear. First, the major part of the 
telief problem is not directly related to 
unemployment; ‘If all the able-bodied 
workers now on relief rolls were to 
get jobs tomorrow, three-quarters of 
the problem would remain. Second, 
only wishful thinking will make it pos- 
sible. for this country to continue to 
treat relief on an emergency basis. 
Third, though states and communities 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


What About 1939 Salaries? 


A detailed study of clerical salary 
policies in companies employing 78,- 
694 office workers was recently com- 
pleted by the editors of American Busi- 
ness. The results of this survey disclose 
some interesting trends. 

Taking all the many diversified com- 
panies in varied lines of business, 
large and small, exactly 58 per cent of 
those reporting made no changes in 
salary rates for clerical workers from 
January to the middle of September, 
1938. Almost the same number en- 
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differ in their “ability to pay,” their 
resources are insufficient to finance an 
adequate public relief program. 
Fourth, the insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act; whatever their in- 
trinsic merit, will have little effect on 


‘the problem of dependency and relief. 


Few economists look for full recov- 


ery and employment in the near fu- 


ture; in fact, many point out that the 
rate of economic activity during the 
next decade will probably be substan- 
tially. lower than in pre-depression 
years. If the jobless, the needy aged, 
and the handicapped in our midst are 
to be decently safeguarded and cared 
for, it can only be under a long-range 
Federal program that includes insur- 
ance, works projects and general re- 
lief. By William Haber. Survey 
Graphic, December, 1938, p. 591:4. 


joyed increases as suffered decreases: 
20.6 per cent of the total were forced 
to reduce salaries, while 21.4 per cent 
increased them. In some lines of busi- 
ness as high as 67 per cent of all com- 
panies have raised salaries paid to 
clerical employees in 1938. 

Wholesale houses cooperating in this 
survey report sizable increases in em- 
ployment. The large retailers have 
curtailed office staffs considerably dur- 
ing the year, 60 per cent of them re- 
porting fewer workers than in 1937. 
However, 14 per cent of the large re- 
tailers increased salaries in 1938, while 





only half of this number reduced them. 

When companies found it necessary 
to cut salaries this year, there was 
some effort to protect the lower brack- 
ets. Many concerns (though these were 
in the minority) stopped salary reduc- 
tions at some such figure as $1200 per 
year and made no reductions below 
that level. Among companies which 
- felt the necessity of curtailing pay- 
rolls there has been a tendency to de- 
crease the hours worked, to compen- 
sate for the reduced salaries; in many 
cases this reduction has taken the form 
of an all-day Saturday closing. 


In only a negligible number of cases 
will there be any necessity for adjust- 
ments in wages and hours, by the com- 
panies reporting, to comply with the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. In fact, al- 
most one-half of the companies cov- 
ered by the survey show a working 
week of less than 40 hours. American 
Business, October, 1938, p. 11:5. 


The Preservation of Business 
Records 


This pamphlet supplies the answers 
to the following four questions: (1) 
Why should business records be pre- 
served? (2) What material should be 
selected for preservation? (3) How 
should records be preserved? (4) 
When should preservation be under- 
taken? 


Today the storage of records is even 
more of an acute problem than it has 
been in the past, because the large size 
of many firms necessitates such volum- 
inous records that the question is 
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usually one of disposition rather than 
of preservation. This brochure indi- 
cates how intelligent sampling of 
forms can obviate the need of storing 
all records, yet meet the requirements 
of business man and business student 
alike. It sets up a schedule which can 
be put into effect economically by most 
companies to preserve their most im- 
portant records. It also contains a dis. 
cussion of the current practices of such 
firms as an advertising agency, a bank, 
a department store, a public utility, a 
railroad and several types of manufac- 
turing concerns. 

The specific technique outlined in 
this study should prove equally valu- 
able to archivists and business men. 
The pamphlet is available for free dis- 
tribution from The Business Historical 
Society, Baker Library, Soldiers Field, 
Boston. 47 pages. 


Improvements in Cross-Indexing 
Methods Increase Filing De 
partment Production 


An interesting study of how the ap- 
plication of scientific study to office 
routines will increase office efficiency 
is provided by the central files depart. 
ment of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, where the average daily produc- 
tion on cross-indexing material was in- 
creased from 75 to 650 pieces during 
a 48-month period. 

The following major changes were 
made during the development of the 
present system: (1) cross-index sheet 
to be filed with correspondence; (2) 
revised form to permit straight-line 
typing; (3) prepared sets with inter 
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jeaved carbon; and (4) standard typ: 
ing instructions. 

At first, correspondence was classi- 
fied subjectively. Cross indexes were 
kept on another set of cards, filed al- 
phabetically by subject, and were con- 
sulted each time a paper was indexed 
or sought. This method proved slow in 
operation, and the cards were replaced 
with cross-index sheets which were 
filed with the correspondence. 

To reduce the time involved in typ- 
ing, lower-case letters were used 
throughout the cross-index sheet, and 
all commas, periods, conjunctions and 
adverbs were omitted. Prepared sets 
with one-time carbons were adopted to 
increase efficiency in assembling and 


breaking down the typed index sheets. 

Typing motions and the procedure 
for left and right hand were studied. 
Further analysis revealed that the sep- 
aration of typed index sheets into 
numeric and alphabetic groups by the 
typists was unnecessary, and that the 
practice of checking material to indi- 
cate that indexes had been typed could 
be dispensed with. As a result of this 
analysis, standard instructions for typ- 
ing cross-index sheets were issued. 
These instructions showed an approved 
desk layout and explained the move- 
ments of each hand, thereby effecting 
a balance and eliminating unnecessary 
motions. The Office, December, 1938, 
p- 16:3. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, 
Wage Theory, Migration 


Employment Opportunities in 
Manufacturing Industries of 
the United States 


Of the actual employment decline, 
in man-hours, in manufacturing indus- 
tries between 1929 and 1935, slightly 
less than half appears to be attributa- 
ble to changes in industrial produc- 
tivity; the remainder is apparently at- 
tributable to the decline in production. 
Reduced activity was a major factor in 
the employment losses in industries 
producing durable goods, mainly capi- 
tal equipment and construction materi- 
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als. The influence of enhanced pro- 
ductivity was relatively more important 
among industries producing perishable 
and semi-durable goods, in which out- 
put had been better maintained. 

The persistence of reduced indus- 
trial activity, and the complex market 
conditions that underlie this reduction, 
are, in a causal sense, more important 
than increased man-hour productivity, 
as factors in the employment decline 
since 1929. Yet it is of no small 
significance that in 1935 only 336,- 
000,000 man-hours would have been 
required to produce a volume of goods 





requiring 427,000,000 man-hours in 
-1929. In-six years there was a net 
reduction of 91,000,000 man-hours in 
the aggregate effort required to main- 
.tain the 1929 volume of output. 

‘- This gain may be realized in various 
‘ways. More - goods, representing a 
standard of living 20-25 per cent high- 
er, are one possible product of . the 
advance. Reduced working hours, 
with increased leisure, constitute an- 
other possibility. The 8,839,000 work- 
-ers in manufacturing industries in 
1929 could, in 1935, have produced 
‘the 1929 output with a work week 10.3 
hours shorter than in 1929, 

Today’s unemployment problem is 
somewhat more serious than that of 
1935. Its long-term solution entails 
a choice between a larger physical 
output and shorter working hours. A 
redirection of productive resources, 
which may mean a reversal of the 
movement into manufacturing and me- 
chanical occupations that has grown 
steadily during the whole course of our 
national history, is perhaps at the core 
of the problem. It involves issues 
transcending manufacturing industries 
alone. By Frederick C. Mills. Bul- 
letin 70, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, September 25, 1938. 13 


pages. 


Cooperative Productive Enter- 
prises in the United States 


Workers’ productive associations are 
engaged in various kinds of business, 
such as manufacturing of shoes and 
other clothing, canning, coal mining, 
lumbering, printing and publishing. 
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These business enterprises are owned 
and operated by the workers then. 
selves. At the end of June, 1937, 27 
associations had over 3300 member; 
and gave employment to 2167 mem. 
bers and 282 non-members... A total 


business of nearly $3,000,000 was done 
in.1936, and aggregate net earnings 
amounted to nearly $70,000. About 
$540,000 in wages was paid by the 12 
associations reporting on this point. 
Monthly Labor Review, November, 
1938, p. 991:10. 


Unemployment Among Women 


The Unemployment Census gives an 
estimate of 3,167,000 as the number of 
totally unemployed women workers in 
November, 1937. An additional 398, 
000 women were estimated to be en- 
gaged on WPA and other emergency 
jobs, making a total of 3,565,000 
women without normal employment. 
Another estimated 1,492,000 had inter- 
mittent or part-time employment. 

It is a well-known fact that in times 
of depression women who would not 
ordinarily work for pay leave their 
homes in large numbers to seek em: 
ployment when husbands, fathers, sons 
or daughters are unable to support 
them adequately. The census makes an 
attempt to estimate the extent to which 
this had occurred in 1937. 

The number of women working or 
available for work in November, 1937, 
is estimated at 14,496,000, although 
only 11,567,000 would have been ex- 
pected on the basis of the 1930 census 
figures with normal increase from pop- 
ulation growth. Thus the estimated 
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number of women in the labor market 
has increased by 2,929,000 more than 
was expected. Accordingly, the num- 
ber of female workers actually em- 
ployed in November, 1937, is repre- 
sented as being about the same as in 
1930, because the number of unem- 
ployed was offset by an approximately 
equal influx of women to the labor 
market. The Woman Worker, Novem- 
ber, 1938, p. 5:1. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 


In a recent interpretative bulletin, 
the Administrator of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act has stated that, in his 
opinion, watchmen, janitors, mainte- 
nance men, clerks and stenographers 
come under the provisions of the Act. 
Though this interpretation merely in- 
dicates how the Administrator will at- 
tempt to apply the statute, until and 
unless the courts direct him to do 
otherwise, it is likely, if the Act is 
upheld, that the interpretative bulletin 
will also be validated. 

Six conjunctive requirements are 
laid down for executive and adminis- 
trative officials who are exempted from 
the Act. First, the employee must be 
engaged in the management of an es- 
tablishment or of a regularly recog- 
nized department of an establishment. 
I believe this includes not only the 
plant superintendent but also the as- 
sistant plant superintendent and as- 
sistant foremen. .. 

Second, the exempt employee must 
customarily direct the work of others. 
Third, he must have the right to hire 
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and fire; or his recommendations on 
the question of hiring and firing must 
be given weight. This also, I believe, 
includes the assistant foreman. 

Fourth, he must exercise discretion: 
ary powers; fifth, do no substantial 
amount of work such as is performed 
by non-exempt employees; and sixth, 
must earn at least $30 a week, exclu- 
sive of room and board. 

Another group of exempt employees 
comprises the professional men. 
Among these are house doctors and 
house attorneys. Accountants, auditors; 
architects, chemists—I think all would 
come within this classification. 

A great many manufacturers are re- 
questing their suppliers to stamp on 
invoices a certification that the goods 
were manufactured in compliance with 
the wages and hours law. I see no 
reason for demanding such certificates 
at this time. By John Harrington. 
NOMA Forum, December, 1938, p. 
13:3. ; 


(Interpretative comments on other sec- 
tions of the Fair Labor Standards Act are 
contained in this article. The author is an 
attorney-at-law—Editor.) 


Changes in the Cost of Living . 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ in- 
dex of the cost of all goods purchased 
by wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in 32 large cities of the 
United States, based on costs in 1923- 
25 as 100, was 82.7 on September 15, 
as compared with 83.3 on June 15. 
Living costs in these cities averaged 
2.7 per cent lower than a year ago 
and 17 per cent below the peak point 
in December, 1929. They were 11.3 
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per cent higher than at the low point 
of June, 1933. . 
Living costs declined in 25 of th 
$2 cities during the three-month 
period ended September 15. Five 
cities (Minneapolis, Denver, Detroit, 
Scranton and Indianapolis) reported 
decreases of between one and two per 
cent. On the average, food costs were 
1.9 per cent lower than on June 15, 
clothing costs were 0.7 per cent lower, 
housefurnishing goods were 1.4 per 
cent lower, while fuel and light costs 
were 1.5 per cent higher. Sixteen of 
the 32 cities reported slightly lower 
rentals, fifteen showed slightly higher 
rentals, and one, San _ Francisco, 
showed no change. Department of 
Labor, November 18, 1938. 5 pages. 


Seasonality in Strikes 


That there is a pattern of seasonal 
variation in strikes in the United 
States is suggested by even the most 
cursory examination of the monthly 
data representing such disputes. 

A recent analysis which summarizes 
the numbers of strikes beginning in 
each month from January, 1927, 
through December, 1936, shows that 
the average number of disputes per 
month throughout this period varies 
from a low of 59.8 for December to a 
high of 132.6 in August, and a simi- 
larly large average of 131.6 for May, 
December, November, February, Jan- 
uary, March and October, in the order 
mentioned, have lowest averages. Au- 
gust, May, September, April, July and 
June, in that order, have highest 
averages. 


For the period as a whole, strikes 
beginning in the month appear to be 
relatively infrequent in early months 
of the year, to increase rapidly in 
April and May, to decline slightly in 
June and July, to increase again in 
August and September, and then to 
decline through November to the low- 
est point in December. By Dale Yoder. 
Journal of the American Statistical As. 
sociation, December, 1938, p. 687:7. 


Union Scales of Wages and Hours 
in the Building Trades 


The average union hourly wage rate 
was $1.356 on June 1, 1938, for all the 
building trades in the 72 cities covered 
in a survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Increases in wage rates were 
reported for 56.8 per cent of the union 
members for whom comparable data 
for 1937 were available. About 69 per 
cent of all the members covered were 
on a 40-hour-week basis, 26 per cent 
had a work week of less than 40 hours, 
and only 5 per cent had a week of over 
40 hours. Monthly Labor Review, No- 
vember, 1938, p. 1093:21. 


Collective Agreements of the 
United Shoe Workers 


The United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica, organized less than two years ago, 
now has 20 signed agreements with 
149 firms in the shoe manufacturing 
industry. In all these agreements the 
union is recognized as the sole bargain- 
ing agent of the employees engaged in 
the actual production of shoes. All 
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except two provide for the closed 
union shop. The checkoff method of 
collecting dues is in effect in 20 of the 
149 companies. Shoe workers almost 
universally are on a piecework basis, 
and minimum pay is specified in only 
a few agreements. The 40-hour, five- 
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Job Evaluation Trends 


A review of the job evaluation plans 
in 32 companies discloses that twice as 
many companies use the point system 
as use the grading or ranking system. 
Though the grading system has achieved 
excellent results in some companies, in 
my opinion the point system is better 
than either the grading system or the 
informal comparison to community 
rates. It possesses the following major 
advantages: 

1. It is more definite, more system- 
atic and more scientific. 

2. It attempts to eliminate personal 
opinions and biases more than do the 
other systems. 

3. It is reasonable to expect that 
the sum of the judgments of the fac- 
tors in a job is more correct than the 
judgment of the job as a whole. 

4. It is easier to compare the exist- 
ence of the ‘same characteristics in 
widely dissimilar jobs than it is to 
compare those jobs as a whole. 

5. It appears to decrease argument, 
because agreements as to the value of 
the job elements seem to be in closer 
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day week is most prevalent, but toler- 
ances which allow seasonal operation 
on a five-day, 45-hour week basis for 
eight weeks in any six-month period 
are provided for in nearly all the 
agreements. Monthly Labor Review, 
November, 1938, p. 1001 :8. 


accord than the agreements as to the 
rank of each job as a whole. 

The following should be considered 
for the improvement of job evaluation 
in the future: (a) a greater standardi- 
zation of the methods used by different 
companies, so that comparisons can be 
made between companies and between 
industries; (b) greater cooperation 
with employees or their representa- 
tives in evaluating jobs; (c) the fac- 
tors of the job should be made more 
objective in an attempt to obtain a 
numerical] measurement, if such is pos- 
sible, on the elements by which a job is 
evaluated; (d) the factors of the job 
should be considered as accurately and 
minutely as the cost of the evaluation 
will permit. 

Labor unions, such as the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee of 
Pittsburgh (14), are recommending to 
their locals the use of the point system 
of evaluating jobs. It would seem ad- 
visable, then, for unions and manage- 
ment or employers’ associations to co- 
operate so that methods of job evalua- 
tion will be mutually acceptable even 
before an agreement is established by 
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collective bargaining. Such a proce- 
dure should obviate many wage difi- 
culties. By J. E. Walters. Mechanical 
Engineering, December, 1938, p, 921:7. 


Employee Attitudes in a Depart- 
ment Store 


A recent investigation of the atti- 
tudes of 740 non-selling and 660 sell- 
ing employees in an Eastern depart- 
ment store has led to the following 
positive findings: 

1. Non-selling employees in this 
department store were found to have 
significantly lower morale than selling 
employees. 

2.. The attitudes or beliefs most 
closely related to morale among the 
selling employees are those which cen- 
ter around the following topics: (a) 
promotion of best-qualified persons; 
(b) encouragement to offer new ideas 
and suggestions; (c) understanding of 
difficulties of jobs by superiors; (d) 
being given needed help to get results 
expected. 

3...The attitudes. or beliefs most 
closely related to morale among the 
non-selling employees are those which 
center around the topics: (a) being 
given needed help to get results ex- 
pected; (b) encouragement to offer 
new ideas and suggestions; (c) fair 
hearing and square deal on grievances; 
(d) promotion of best-qualified per- 
sons. | 

4. Among the non-selling em- 
ployees, those who had worked in the 
store one to five years had a signifi- 
cantly lower mean morale score than 
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those who had worked there. less than 
one year or more than five years, 
Among the selling employees also, 
those who had. worked in the store 
from one to five years had a lower 
mean morale score than those who had 
worked there a longer or shorter time; 
these differences, however, are not sig. 
nificant. 

By Arthur Kolstad. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, October, 1938, p. 
470:10. 


Industry Steps In 


Tuberculosis, which still occupies 
first place as‘a cause of death among 
young people between the ages of 15 
and 45, is basically a problem of the 
working man and woman. It is the 
outstanding chronic disease of indus- 
trial -workers. - 

How is industrial management meet- 
ing the challenge of tuberculosis, and 
what is it doing to maintain the health 
of its workers with special reference to 
this communicable disease? 

Trial surveys and appraisals which 
have been made indicate that the con- 
trol of tuberculosis. among industrial 
employees is receiving more and more 
attention. Industrial plants are detect- 
ing cases of this disease, especially 
early cases which present no outward 
symptoms, by. mean of such modem 
methods as the fluoroscope and X-ray. 
Periodical examinations, their fre- 
quency depending on the nature of the 
work, are being made of workers dur- 
ing the course of employment. 

Many companies provide rest homes 
for employees whose health seems to 
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be failing. Some industries ‘maintain 
sanatoriums to which workers who 
break down with ‘tuberculosis are sent 
for cure and arrestment of the disease. 
Wherever possible, the employee’s job 
is waiting for him upon his return 


from the sanatorium as an arrested 


case. The family of the afflicted worker 
is frequently aided while he is under- 
going treatment. 

Industrial management is also help- 
ing in the ardent campaign against tu- 
berculosis through modern methods 


for the elimination of fatigue, proper 
ventilation, adequate plant sanitation; 
and constant ‘X-raying of ‘workers ex- 
posed to harmful dusts and fumes. 
When industrial medical services coni- 
parable to those in large industrial and 
mercantile establishments are made 
available to employers in small ‘enter- 
prises, we can look forward to routing 
tuberculosis from one of its last strong- 
holds. By Bernard S. Coleman. Jour- 
nal of American Insurance, November, 
1938, p. 27:2. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit Sharing, 
Suggestions, Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Would Profit Sharing Satisfy 
Labor? 


It is regrettable that the whole com- 
plex problem of peaceful relations be- 
tween Capital and Labor has not long 
ago been disposed of by the sharing of 
profits. Unfortunately, the profit-shar- 
ing idea, despite its reassuring appear- 
ance, has, over a long period of test- 
ing, largely failed to bring anything 
like the hoped-for satisfactions. 

One difficulty is that many of the 
plans wear the label of profit sharing 
but prove to be something else. Too 
many of them are little more than in- 
formal methods for passing over to a 
few salary-earners, and still fewer 
wage earners, a certain measure of ad- 
ditional remuneration during highly 
successful years. Often the scheme is a 
mere means of facilitating the holding 
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of company stock by persons indis- 
posed or unable to buy it in normal 
fashion; or perhaps merely some form 
of bonus system which depends less 
upon the company’s over-all profits 
than on the efficiency of individual 
employees. 

Perhaps the outstanding difficulty is 
the way the worker-recipients so often 
come quickly to believe that their or- 
dinary daily wage plus expected an- 
nual profit-sharing bonus represents 
their actual, going wage—with the re- 
sult that when profits fail to materi- 
alize, the failure is accepted by work- 
ers as nothing but a wage cut. If it is 
argued that this obstacle can be over- 
come by showing the affected workers 
the company’s books, it must be re- 
plied that such exhibition seldom 
proves convincing. And even if they 
understand the real intricacies of profit 
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and loss, the workers, of course, find a 
year or even a quarter a long time to 
wait. If the share is distributed 
monthly, the frequent disparities be- 
tween obvious current production 
schedules and unobvious profit results 
are only the more likely to be con- 
fusing. 

It is hardly strange that careful stu- 
dents of profit sharing’s history con- 
clude: First,.as an incentive to cooper- 
ation and morale, the plan’s results tend 
to lessen almost with the square of the 
distance down from top or near-top 
management. Second, the value of any 
sharing of profits is greatest only when 
it is accompanied by sharing of man- 
agement. 

All this makes profit sharing appear 
extremely difficult for industries suffer- 


ing from notable peaks and troughs, as . 


also for those with large multi-plant 
operations. Nevertheless, the very de- 
pendence of the plan’s success on a 
multitude of factors justifies the hope 
that brave souls will continue to ex- 
periment with it in some form or an- 
other. By Whiting Williams. Barron’s, 
November 28, 1938, p. 4:1. 


Three Years’ Progress in 
Social Security 


At least 3,300,000 persons were re- 
ceiving benefits under various phases 
of the Federal Social Security Act by 
August 14, 1938—the third annivers- 
ary of the Act. Unemployment com- 
pensation laws were in effect in every 
state, all states but one were partici- 
pating in old age assistance, and in 40 
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states the programs for needy blind 
and for dependent children were in 
operation. During the first half of 


1938 about $180,000,000 was paid in 
benefits to some 2,500,000 wage earn- 
ers in compensation for periods of par- 
tial or total unemployment. Monthly 
Labor Review, October, 1938, p. 758:2. 


Prepaid Medical Service and 
Hospitalization 


The cost of medical care and hospi- 
talization is today one of the greatest 
financial setbacks which an employee 
has to face. According to the National 
Health Survey, 172 out of every 1000 
persons (approximately one out of 
every five and one-half) are disabled 
for a minimum of one week during each 
year. Loss of time through sickness 
results not only in the majority of 
cases in loss of earnings but also in 
the additional heavy losses occasioned 
by hospital and medical expenses. 
Therefore, any industrial security pro- 
gram should provide some system un- 
der which the employee can finance in 
advance high-cost disabilities through 
small payments monthly or yearly. 

The usual relief plan or health in- 
surance policy pays nothing for the 
first week of sickness disability. It 
should be a requirement of any plan 
that diagnosis and treatment should 
begin on the first day of disability, 
and that benefits should date from the 
time when diagnosis is made and the 
first treatment is given. The plan 
should also provide for free choice of 
physician by the employee. 

Under the majority of hospital plans 
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developed within the last five years, 
choice 6 any affiliated hospital is al- 
lowed the member. Under these plans, 
semi-private room service is furnished, 
together with case or operating room 
fees, anaesthetics up to a certain limit, 
and laboratory services where the hos- 
pital is equipped to provide such ser- 
vices; in most of the larger group cases 
X-ray services are not included. The 
usual cost for the above services per 
individual is $10 annually. Experience 
of 35,000 cases under 27 different 
plans showed an average stay in the 
hospital of nine days for employed 


persons, excluding New York City, 
where the average was 10.5 days. Cov- 
erage under most plans is provided up 
to a limit of 21 days in a 12-month 
period. It is estimated that one out of 
each 10 members has received hos- 
pital benefits. 

Certain insurance companies now 
offer liberal coverage of both accident 
and sickness disabilities. The cost of 
such insurance varies from $16 to $25 
per annum, depending upon the limits 
and the amounts provided. By Edward 
E. Rice. Boston Business, September, 
1938, p. 7:5. 


Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Employee 


Publications 


Training Tomorrow’s Skilled 
Workers 


One of the most successful systems 
of apprentice training in New England 
is in operation at the Fore River plant 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp- 
oration in Quincy, Mass., where 230 
apprentices in 16 crafts are receiving 
a four-year course of instruction in 
their trades. Under this system, which 
was inaugurated in 1904, 825 appren- 
tices, more than half of whom are still 
employed at Fore River, have been 
trained. 

The apprenticeship courses include 
four hours a week of classroom instruc- 
tion, as well as shop practice. Half 
of the classroom instruction is devoted 
to such fundamentals as mathematics, 
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blueprint reading, mechanical drawing 
and physics, and the remainder of the 
time is applied to practical instruction 
in a specific trade. The starting age 
for apprentices averages between 17 
and 18. All must be citizens, and 
preference is shown to sons and rela- 
tives of Bethlehem employees. About 
90 per cent of the trainees are high 
school graduates. 

Every apprentice is hired at a pro- 
bationary wage, which is increased at 
the end of 30 days. His hourly rate 
is automatically increased at the end 
of each year, and upon completion of 
the course it is raised to the prevailing 
rate for mechanics in his particular 
trade. A well-organized sports pro- 
gram is another feature of the appren- 
tice school. During the training period 
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instructors and shop supervisors try to 
develop not only mechanical profici- 
ency in the boys but leadership as well. 
Their object is to develop future super- 
visors and foremen. The program as- 
sures Bethlehem of an annual influx 
of skilled workers trained in company 
methods, who could not be acquired 
in .the open market. By Frank M. 
Prendergast. Industry, September, 
1938, p. 13:3. 


“Sales Training” for Foremen 


As salesmen are the links between a 
company and its customers, so fore- 
men are the links between management 
and the workers. Discerning this simi- 
larity of supervisors and salesmen, 
Armstrong Cork Co. is now taking 
steps to make its foremen training pro- 
gram even more closely resemble that 
of the sales force. 

‘Late in October it launched a six- 
months’ program of conference courses 
for its 261 production supervisors and 
foremen. Each. week a group of a 
dozen-odd supervisors will make an 
all-expense-paid visit to the main plant 
at Lancaster, Pa., where they will take 
courses in job classification, employ- 
ment procedure and other subjects 
closely connected with their jobs. More 
unusual, however, the training will 
also include trips through the factory, 
laboratory and engineering shop; 
meetings with heads of departments, 
sales executives and company officers; 
and courses in Armstrong history, 
growth, policies and products. 

The company expects this training 
program to be as effective in improving 
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plant personnel as its “postgraduate” 
sales courses have been in developing 
better salesmen. Forbes, November 1, 
1938, p. 36:1. 


Pontiac’s New Apprentice School 


The Pontiac division of the General 
Motors Corporation recently estab- 
lished an apprentice training school 
which represents an investment of be- 
tween $250,000 and $300,000. The 
school will accommodate a total en- 
rolment of 50 students for a four-year 
course. Actual operation of the school 
commenced in October. 

Students enrol for the full course 
of four years (eight periods of 910 
hours each) with the understanding 
that the first three. months shall be a 
probationary period. For the first of 
the eight periods of 910 hours, the 
student is paid 40 cents an hour, and 
that rate is raised five cents an hour 
for each period, bringing it up to 75 
cents for the final half year. Each 
graduating student is given a diploma 
and a cash bonus of $200. Graduation 
takes place upon completion of the 
7280 hours of training, whether it has 
required more or less than four years to 
get the hours in. Overtime work counts 
as straight time on the total of school 
hours, but the student receives the ex- 
tra overtime compensation which pre- 
vails in the plant. 

The work schedule in the shop calls 
for rotation. between different kinds of 
jobs. In effect the training school is 
a jobbing machine shop within the 
Pontiac plant, serving the regular 
production departments. With each job 
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comes an order showing what. is to be 
done and a careful .estimate of the 
number of hours which would be al- 
lowed for labor if it were performed 
by regular plant employees. That 
time estimate amounts to a cost limit. 
Ifthe boys’ rate is half of the rate paid 
in the department sending in a job, the 
school can take twice as long as. the 
estimate and still keep within the cost 
limit. So far, no job has taken the 
school anywhere near twice the estimate 
placed on it.. Whether that would be 
true after the average wage rate is 
higher is something which experience 
will disclose. It is fair to believe, 
though, that as the rate of the student 
advances, his proficiency will incréase, 
so that his time of performance will 
more nearly approximate the time esti- 
mated for a skilled operator. By Fred- 
erick A. Van Fleet. The Iron Age, Au- 
gust 18, 1938, p. 34:3. 


Reporting to Employees on 
Company Operations 


The need for giving employees a 
better understanding of a company’s 
operations and earnings is currently 
receiving new emphasis. This report 
outlines and illustrates in comprehen- 
sive fashion the various methods 
which business concerns now use to 
interpret their operating results to the 
workers, 

The study ranges from an analysis 
of simplified financial reports to em- 
ployees — balance sheets, earnings 
statements, “per employee” statements, 
and joint employee-stockholder state- 
ments—to a discussion of verbal re- 
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ports, reports without financial state- 
ments, explanatory bulletins, and fol- 
low-up material. Detailed considera- 
tion is given to the subject matter and 
physical makeup of employee reports, 
and to the interpretative media 
(charts, supplementary tables, and de- 
scriptive text) which are employed to 
make company operations or financial 
statements more intelligible to the 
workers. 

This publication contains numerous 
helpful charts, illustrations and ap- 
pendices, and includes. excerpts from 
several typical reports. Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 64 pages. Gratis. 


Salesmen Training 


It is not possible to devise a sales 
training program which will be suited 
to all industries. In the case of spe- 
cialty products, however, certain basic 
policies can be established. 

The sales division of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 
which has manufactured specialties for 
half a century, has a completely 
equipped school building situated at 
the main plant. Classroom training 
has been found much more effective 
than individual study, and the com- 
pany has rejected “orientation” and 
“specialization” in favor of a general- 
ized sales course. 

The first 18 months of a student’s 
time include two. periods (one of three 
months and one of two and a half 
months) of formal schooling, inter- 
spersed with apprenticeship in branch 
offices. Classes are held daily from 
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8:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M., and on Satur- 
days from 8:30 to 12:00. Cost of 
schooling is considered in relation to 
the increased earning power of the stu- 
dent-salesman. 

The five and one-half months in the 
classroom embrace both theoretical 
and practical phases of selling. The 
curriculum includes visual instruction 
through the use of industrial motion 
pictures, lectures by college professors 
and industrial leaders, improvement in 
the art of speech and public address 
through classroom instruction and 
semi-weekly dinner meetings, lectures 
and “laboratory” exercises on the com- 
pany’s products and their industrial 
application, lectures on sales _tech- 
nique, and “mock interviews.” The 
school is a clearing-house of students’ 
ideas at which practical problems be- 
come the basis for explanations of 


sales theory and practical solutions. 

The training period is regarded as 
a “trial period” during which those 
who do not adjust themselves to the 
prescribed conditions are eliminated. 
A medical examination is given each 
student upon arrival at the school, 
even though a similar examination was 
passed at the time of employment; and 
any medical impairment or communi- 
cable disease results in suspension or 
termination of employment. 

‘The effectiveness of the school train- 
ing may be judged by the fact that, of 
those who have achieved high grades, 
considerably less have been released 
after assuming field assignments than 
of those whose school grades were in 
the lower brackets. By G. H. Arm- 
strong. Distribution Papers, Seventh 
International Management Congress, 
p. 138:4. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


America’s Allergic Millions: A 
Vast Underexploited Market 


“It is an excellent general rule that 
an allergic person should have no 
household pets. If he is not already 
sensitive to them, he may become so. 
Alligators and goldfish might be per- 
mitted.” 


The foregoing paragraph, written in 
all seriousness, is from “Allergy,” by 
Warren T. Vaughan, M.D., recognized 
authority on his subject. The book 
abounds in statements that astonish 
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the lay reader because of the implica- 
tion that the allergic person must of- 
ten face drastic readjustment of his 
life in order to conquer the symptoms 
of his malady. By showing such per- 
sons how they can enhance their phys- 
ical well-being by the use of certain 
non-allergic products, manufacturers 
are beginning to open up a vast po- 
tential market for foods, appliances, 
drugs, cosmetics and furnishings. 
Approximately 20 per cent of the 
population of the United States is said 
to experience allergic symptoms at 
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some time or another. According to 
Dr. Vaughan, allergy is. produced by 
an allergen, the substance to or 
against which we become sensitized. 
“It is what we must avoid to be free 
from symptoms. Or, if we cannot 
avoid it, what we must be desensitized 
with.” For one it may be strawher- 
ries, for another goose feathers. It 
may be buckwheat, silk, wool, beans, 
camel hair, wood pulp-or any of hun- 
dreds of other substances. For hay 
fever or asthma sufferers it may be 
the pollen of ragweed or some other 
wind-pollinated plant. 

Air-conditioners (filters in particu- 
lar); non-allergic cosmetics; allergen- 
proof encasings (for mattresses, pil- 
lows, upholstered furniture); linole- 
um and rag rugs; Venetian blinds; 
hay fever masks—all these and many 
other products are finding a market 
among allergic persons. In the food 
field we find Ry-Krisp advertised for 
persons requiring wheat-free diets, and 
Karo syrup as an ingredient in food 
formulae for allergic babies. 

If I were a manufacturer I should 
immediately take stock of my product 
to determine whether one or more of 
its ingredients might conceivably be 
a cause of distress to a large number 
of allergic individuals; and if such 
an ingredient were discovered, I 
should look into the possibility of re- 
placing it. If my product possessed 
some virtue that might cause it to be 
more than ordinarily acceptable to 
allergic individuals, I should try to 
find a method of reaching them with 
my sales argument—preferably 
through physicians. As yet, only a 
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handful of corporations which make 
non-allergic products seem to realize 
the sales and advertising possibilities 
inherent in this phase of product ap- 
peal. By Etna M. Kelley. Sales Man- 
agement, November 1, 1938, p. 18:5. 


Sample Hounds 


There is no doubt that for many 
products sampling is a splendid form 
of advertising. But by the same token, 
sampling has created a queer pest only 
too familiar to many manufacturers, a 
pest called, for want of a better name, 
the sample hound. 

Without making any concerted effort 
to gather the information, the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers has built 
up a list of. nearly a thousand profes- 
sional sample gatherers. These rack- 
eteers are seldom interested in lone 
samples; often they request dozens and 
half-cases of sample products, and 
their methods of approach are so in- 
genious that they frequently succeed. 
Many of these individuals reside in 
such out-of-the-way places as Evening 
Shade, Ark.; Vesta, N. C.; Pigson 
Forge, Tenn.; Dewey Bald, Mo.; and 
Oracle, Ariz. 

People with similar names request- 
ing samples are quite common. For in- 
stance, one Chicago advertiser who had 
offered a sample received 14 cards 
within four days from 2320 South .... 
Ave., asking for a total of 56 samples. 
As an indication of how people with 
the same or similar names will gather 
in the same apartment house, the batch 
included many of the prolific Kass 
family. There were a Mrs. Ray, Mrs. 
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Roy, Mrs. Rita, Mrs. Charles, Mrs.-C. 
and Mrs. A. In addition there were 


Mrs. C. Cass, Mrs. E. Cass and’ Mrs. 


C. Rass. Three requests were from 
Mrs. A. Richter, and others were re- 
ceived from Mrs. R., Mrs. Rita, Mrs. 
J., Mrs. L., Mrs. Roy, Mrs. Ray, and 
_ Rita Richter. 

The more ingenious—and menda- 
cious—sample hounds assume the 
guise of teachers, doctors and clubs— 
bridge clubs, health clubs, mothers’ 
clubs, consumers’ clubs and the like. 
In one Southern city there’s a “Twenty 
Relatives Quilt Club” whose worthy 
secretary requests a complete line of 
samples for each of the members. All 
the members are mothers, God bless 
’em, and they want the samples to give 
the little ones—though what the dar- 
lings can do with lipsticks deponent 
saith not. 

What sample hounds cost advertisers 
annually it is difficult to estimate, but 
it runs into a very large figure. One 
manufacturer alone found that by 
using a little care in checking sample 
requests he saved $8000 a year. By 
George S. McMillan. Printers’ Ink, 
September 29, 1938, p. 15:6. 


Human Angles in Compensation 


In an endeavor to ascertain trends 
in current benefit plans for salesmen, 
the editors of Sales Management have 
completed a survey of 46 companies in 
various lines of business. Speaking 
broadly, the study indicates that: 

Group insurance is developing rap- 
idly in line with the tremendously 
increased “social security conscious- 
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ness” of the nation as‘a whole; more 
than 58 per cent of the companies sur. 
veyed reporting such plans. Stock pur. 
chase plaris for salesmen are relatively 
rare; but profit sharing in one form or 
another is growing. As a group the 
firms were noticeably weak in develop- 
ing pension plans for salesmen. 

Most firms are generous in provid. 
ing for vacations and taking care of 
men overtaken by illness. Where men 
work on straight commission, a num- 
ber of companies pay commissions on 
all sales made in a man’s territory 
while he is on vacation. Freedom from 
financial worry during illness is as- 
sured to most salesmen through health, 
accident and hospitalization insurance, 
and continued payment of salaries or 
commissions. Sales Management, Oc- 
tober 10, 1938, p. 48:3. 


Inquiries as a Guide to Resultful 
Advertising 


Many advertisers assume that the 
usefulness of an inquiry is over when 
it has disclosed the name of the pros- 
pect, and as a result, too many inqui- 
ries are unjustly buried in the files be- 
fore their time. But the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company, of Two Riv- 
ers, Wis., has established a system of 
tracing and identifying inquiries, so 
that they also reveal why the prospects 
sent them in. Thus the company finds 
out what to say about their products 
and how to illustrate them most 
effectively. 

Choice of media, advertising themes, 
copy; layout and illustrations is deter- 
mined by analysis of inquiries. Each 
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ad is keyed. Form letters are automat- 
ically dispatched by stenographers, 
and dealers are notified of the pros- 
pects. The stenographers also fill out 
a double prospect card, which is sent 
for follow up. to dealers nearest the 
prospect, and a.double post card form 
asking for a report on the prospect. 
The latter is filed for mailing to the 
dealer a month later. 

Once a month a record of replies is 
turned over to the advertising depart- 
ment for posting in the advertising 
scrapbook with the ad that originated 
the inquiries. This record forms the 
basis for analysis of the ad. 

The analysis of inquiries makes it 
possible to predict advertising returns 
more accurately. It also helps the ad- 
vertising department to prepare more 
effective ads. Average response is one 
sale per five inquiries. Since. begin- 
ning these tests. three years ago, ‘the 
number of inquiries produced with the 
same -expenditure has steadily in- 
creased. This year, in spite of the de- 
cline of business, 20 per cent more 
and better inquiries were received than 
last year. By J.. W. Christensen. Jn- 
dustrial Marketing, September, 1938, 
p. 20:3. 


The Coordination of Advertising 
and Sales Promotion 


Because of the frequent jurisdic- 
tional disputes that arise between ad- 
vertising departments and sales pro- 
motion departments, it is becoming in- 
creasingly important that a clear sepa- 
ration of the duties of the two depart- 
ments be worked out. 
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A recent study of the sales promo- 
tion and advertising operations of 
more than 100 companies, conducted 
by Printers’ Ink, reveals that in no 
company is the sales promotion de- 
partment completely performing the 
duty implied by the name, except in 
those rare cases where a company has 
no advertising department per se. Sales 
promotion departments are growing in 
importance, and in many companies 
are vastly more important than the ad- 
vertising departments. In a number 
of concerns the sales promotion and 
advertising departments have merged 
into a combination department known 
as the “Sales Promotion and Advertis- 
ing Department.” The head of this 
coordinated department usually carries 
the title of “Sales Promotion Advertis- 
ing Manager.” 

Generally speaking, advertising de- 


partment duties are those that apply 


to advertising to the consumer without 
any intermediary. Sales promotion 
functions are concerned with the 
preparation and distribution of adver- 
tising to a company’s salesmen and dis- 
tributors and to the consumers through 
the distributors. Because the duties of 
the two departments are bound to con- 
flict, there are certain borderline tasks 
which may be allotted to the sales pro- 
motion department in one type of or- 
ganization and to the advertising de- 
partment in another. 

In order to help manufacturers clear 
up jurisdictional troubles, there is ap- 
pended to this article a special chart 
which outlines, first, 32 duties that 
most companies consider should be 
performed by the advertising depart- 
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ment; second, 60 functions that most 
companies allot to the sales promotion 
department; and, third, 28 borderline 
duties. By C. B. Larrabee. Distribu- 
tion Papers, Seventh International 
Management Congress, p. 124:5. 


Cuts Salesmen’s Expenses and 
Auto Costs with New Report 
Plan 


By requiring daily expense reports 
carrying the postmark of the town of 
lodging, the American Asphalt Roof 
Corp., Kansas City, has effected a re- 
duction in salesmen’s expenses of $50 
per month per man. As a further step, 
the company has required receipts cov- 
ering all automobile expenses, and in 
so doing cut the average cost per mile 
25 per cent. 

“Salesmen give us daily town re- 
ports of calls made on dealers,” the 
company’s sales manager states. “But 
what we really want to know is whether 
the salesman actually made the town. 
If he does this he will call on dealers, 
and if he calls on enough, the law of 
averages will take care of his sales 
production.” 

The problem was solved by devising 
an envelope with a wide flap. On the 
outside is printed the company address, 
and the inside carries an itemized ex- 
pense list. The flap is sealed at the 
bottom of what would be the face of 
an ordinary envelope. 

This expense report must be mailed 
daily and must bear the postmark of 
the town where the salesman had lodg- 
ing.. Receipts to support all expenses 
are included in the special envelope. 


In 1933 and 1934, when no receipts 
were required, the cost of operation 
was four cents a mile, a fairly good 
average. In 1935, 1936 and 1937, with 
the new plan in effect, costs dropped 
to three cents a mile; while during the 
first six months of 1938, the average 
was even less than this. 

Cars are traded in about every 14 
months, or at any time cash outlay 
does not exceed book depreciation 
(three-year basis), and, without excep- 
tion, the company makes a profit on 
the depreciation setup of 334 per cent, 
which is all the Government allows. 
Sales Management, October 10, 1938, 
p. 36:2. 


Functions of the Sales 
Executive 


This report, which is based on data 
contributed by executives of 120 man- 
ufacturing concerns, offers a well- 
founded interpretation of the sales 
function and the sales executive’s re- 
sponsibilities. 

Some of the more significant trends 
that were reported in the course of this 
study were: (1) more careful and sci- 
entific planning of sales operations; 
(2) firmer control over basic sales pol- 
icies, particularly those directly affect- 
ing profits; (3) increased delegation 
of authority for the execution of the 
sales program in the field; (4) more 
clear-cut division between the planning 
and executing phases of sales manage- 
ment; (5) greater specialization in the 
different phases of the sales depart- 
ment’s activities; (6) increasing influ- 
ence of the sales manager in interde- 
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partmental and company-wide councils. 

The average sales head, according to 
the survey, apportions his time, on a 
yearly basis, among the major sales 
activities as follows: directing sales or- 
ganization, 28.4 per cent; making calls 
with field organization, 13.8 per cent; 
sales planning and research, 13.0 per 
cent; advertising and sales promotion, 
10.4 per cent; product merchandising, 
8.6 per cent; distributor or trade re- 
lations, 8.2 per cent; sales training, 
7.6 per cent; selling personal accounts, 


4.5 per cent; other activities, 5.5 per 
cent. 

The functions of different types or 
grades of sales executives are analyzed 
in considerable detail in the report. 
Several charts supplement the text, and 
an appendix presents case examples 
showing how functions are delegated 
within the sales departments in three 
different companies. Policyholders Ser- 
vice Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York. 62 pages. 
Gratis. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Budgets for Maintenance 
Maintenance budgets are frequently 


overlooked when general budgets are 
being considered. And yet maintenance 
expense is just as susceptible to posi- 
tive controls as any other phase of 


plant operation. 


Some maintenance expenses will nec- 
essarily be incurred whether the plant 
operates or not; others vary with pro- 
duction. In the maintenance budget 
these are called non-variable and vari- 
able rates, respectively. Both of these 
rates should be established for each 
division of the plant engineer’s office. 
It should be emphasized that the plant 
engineer is not to be given a lump sum 
for discharging his many functions. 


The base amount, or non-variable 
rate, is set only after careful analysis 
of what costs need he incurred whether 
the plant operates or not. For example, 
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it may be decided what expenses are 
required the day after production 
stops, for a plant shutdown, and the 
day before production starts again. 

The variable expense may be ex- 
pressed as a percentage of total direct 
labor in the plant. It may be deter- 
mined partly on the basis of past ex- 
perience, modified by a consideration 
of what ought to be spent in view of 
the expense involved. When the cor- 
rect norm has been determined by the 
budget department, the actual monthly 
expense for each item is plotted graph- 
ically against the appropriate normal 
line. Any unusual expenditure should 
be investigated before that figure is 
used in setting the normal. 

The variable amount of the budget 
is established for each day, according 
to the amount of productive labor re- 
ported by the timekeeping department. 
The daily non-variable rate may be 
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credited cumulatively:in direct relation 
to plant activity. 

Frequent reports may be issued by 
the budget department to show how 
closely each maintenance department 
is operating according to its allowance. 
Obviously, equal emphasis should be 
given to each departmental operating 
cost, regardless of the amount involved. 


This can be done by establishing an 


efficiency percentage in addition to 
showing the amount under: or over- 
expended. By George Miller. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, Decem- 
ber, 1938, p. 58:2. 


Distribution Cost Analysis 


For many years, methods of cost 
analysis which have enabled the manu- 
facturer to know with reasonable ac- 
curacy how much it costs to produce 
individual products have been avail- 
able to him. Corresponding methods 
in the field of distribution have never 
been developed to anything like the 
same extent. The problem is far more 
dificult in distribution because a so 
much larger proportion of total costs 
must be allocated to commodities by 
more or less arbitrary methods. 

The present paper describes in de- 
tail, and with an example, one method 
of approaching this problem. Briefly, 
this method is first to break down the 

ordinary accountant’s record of ex- 
' penses into groups which represent 
functions that are performed. The next 
problem is to find readily measurable 
criteria which may be used to allocate 
these functions to commodities. For 
example, the percentage of total ware- 


house space occupied by any. commod- 
ity may be assumed to measure the 
amount of the total expense of main. 
taining that warehouse which should 
be charged to that product. 

Once a reasonable allocation of ex. 
pense to commodities is obtained, we 
are in a position to determine which 
commodities are making a net profit 
and on which we are losing money. 
Experience has shown that such details 
frequently enable management to 
change its methods of handling certain 
items in order to render them more 
profitable. 

A companion problem equally im. 
portant is the allocation of cost to cus- 
tomers or groups of customers. Space 
does not permit a detailed discussion 
of this latter problem, but a few sug- 
gestions are given, By Frank M. Sur- 
face. Distribution Papers, Seventh In- 
ternational Management Congress, p. 
77:5. 


Break-Even Point Plan to Insure 
Profits 


When departmental executives as 
well as every officer of a company 
know where the company begins to 
break even and where losses begin to 
occur, it is much easier to adjust op- 
erating expenses periodically so that 
income will match outgo. 

The Joyce-Cridland Company, Day- 
ton manufacturers of jacks and lifts 
has worked out a plan which calls for 
budget revisions whenever sales for 4 
given month fall below the break-even 
point. This plan has proved extremely 
helpful in maintaining profits. 
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The concern operates on a sliding- 
scale budget based on gross sales vol- 
ume. All department heads are famil- 
iar with the break-even point insofar 
as the profit line is concerned. When- 
ever the gross sales volume for a given 


‘month falls below the break-even prof- 


it line, a general meeting on budgets 
is held, and special budgets are then 
provided for the ensuing months or 
quarterly period. In such cases the 
break-even profit line is lowered for 
the following months. Even though 
the sales volume be greater, this break- 
even point is lowered, by reducing ex- 
penses, so that the margin of profit 
for a given 12-month period cah thus 
maintain a consistent average. 


INSURANCE 


The sales department has ‘managéd 
to operate, during periods when re- 
trenchment was necessary, without 
curtailing man power 6r loss'of earn- 
ing capacities ‘of sales personnel. At 
times this has*réquired the coopera- 
tion of company officials, supervisors 
and workers in doubling up on the 
number of hours applied to the job. 
American Business, November, 1938. 
p. 29:2. 


Finance Conference 


The Finance Conference of the Amer- 
ican Management Association will be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York City on Wednesday and Thursday, 
January 25-26, 1939. 


Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. Betterley, 
Insurance Consultant, Graton & Knight Company. 


Facts Revealed by Wide Study 
of Losses 


A study of fire and explosion loss 
experience covering nearly 9000 large 
properties, 90 per cent of which are 
industrial, with an average of more 
than $1,000,000 fire insurance in force 
for each property, shows (1) a close 
relationship between fire and explo- 
sion frequency and industrial activity; 
(2) that nearly 70 per cent of the 
losses were each under $250 and 
amounted to less than 7 per cent of 
the total loss, with 2.5 per cent of the 
losses causing over 58 per cent of the 
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total amount of loss; (3) that delayed 
discovery and less efficient fire fight- 


ing undoubtedly bring about a larger 


average night loss than occurs in the 
daytime; and (4) that. electrical haz- . 
ards are the greatest single causes of 
fires and explosions, resulting in over 
18 per cent of the number of losses 
and nearly 22 per cent of the amount 
paid in claims. This study also dem- 
onstrates the great value of effective 
sprinkler equipment in controlling and 
extinguishing fires. 

The facts disclosed by a study of 
the equipment used in the control of 
industrial fires and explosions are 





highly significant. The data empha- 
size the very important part played by 
first-aid equipment and small hose, 
notwithstanding that this experience is 
derived from plants nearly 100 per 
cent sprinklered. More than one-third 
of the fires were extinguished with 
fire pails, chemical extinguishers or 
small hose only, used solely by em- 
ployees, without operation of any 
sprinklers. The Eastern Underwriter, 
October 21, 1938, p. 26:2. 


Claims Possibilities 


Residence liability claims are fairly 
infrequent, which is why the residence 
rate is low. Such claims may arise 
in an infinite variety of ways. 

A man employed about a residence 
was burning leaves in the gutter of 


the street. An automobile stopped 
while the driver asked directions of 
the yardman. Smoke from the leaves 
drifted across the roadway, obscuring 
the standing car. Another car came 
up behind and struck it, and the driver 
of the second car was killed. Suit was 
brought against the owner of the resi- 
dence, the employer of the man burn- 
ing the leaves, and judgment against 
her was affirmed by the New Jersey 
Supreme Court in Lambert vs. Emise. 

Cases against hospitals for injuries 
to patients are constantly cropping up, 
and the traditional exemption of char- 
ity institutions seems to be narrowed 
with each succeeding decision. 

An advanced step in product liabil- 
ity is found in a decision of the Ala- 
bama Supreme Court that the exis- 
tence of a defect is not a necessary 
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ingredient in a cause of action. If 
a machine is known by the manufac- 
turer to be eminently or inherently 
dangerous when used in the customary 
manner, due care must be taken to 
acquaint the public of such danger, 
even though the machine may not be 
defective. 

Product property damage liability 
insurance is seldom heard of, yet 
severe losses often indicate the need 
for it. One of the most notable cases 
was where an ordinary heating stove 
was alleged to be defective, and the 
manufacturer was held _ responsible 
for a fire loss that caused damage of 
$60,000. The Casualty Insuror, Au- 
gust, 1938, p. 29:2. 

Editor’s Note: We have always 
maintained that insurance should be 
purchased on the basis of a careful an- 
alysis of probable hazards ‘rather than 
because of fear, such as that which 
may be generated by scare headlines 
and the knowledge of losses sustained 
by others. The numerous cases re- 
ferred to in the above article are un- 
usual, yet they possess certain funda- 
mental characteristics which insurance 
buyers should consider. 


Room Enough for Stock and 
Mutual Companies 


There is ample room for both stock 
and mutual carriers, Superintendent L. 
H. Pink of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department recently told a con- 
vention of mutual insurance com- 
panies at Syracuse. 

“T have little patience with those in 
the mutual field who decry the stock 
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companies or with the officials of stock 
companies who campaign against mu- 
tual insurance. There is need for 
both; there is ample room for both 
to grow and flourish. The presence 
of two types of management (for that 
is really what it is) is wholesome and 
brings into the business a certain 
amount of keen competition which has 
a tendency to keep the insurance busi- 
ness on its toes. 

“I do not believe that it is Ameri- 
can in spirit to discourage unduly 
either type of enterprise. It would be 
as impossible to say whether the stocks 
are better than the mutuals or the 
mutuals better than the stocks as it 
would be to determine whether red is 
a better color than blue. Each type 
has its work to do in its own way.” 
The Weekly Underwriter, October 15, 
1938, p. 772:1. 


Self-Analysis of U. & O. Insurance 
The Royal-Liverpool Insurance 


Groups have issued an_ interesting. 


series of insurance publications. The 
present publication: refersto business 
interruption insurarice. A series of 
test statements are given, but: the 
reader should consult the explanations 
for correct data. Use and occupancy 
insurance is so often misunderstood 
that it will be worthwhile to study this 
article carefully. Some excerpts from 
the correct statements follow: 

Liability for loss resulting from damage 
to or destruction of finished stock or the 
time required to reproduce any finished 
stock which may be ed or ed 


is excluded specifically under the manufac- 
turing use and occupancy forms. 
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However, the mercantile or non-manufac- 

turing forms in most jurisdictions extend the 
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Use and occupancy insurance should be 
written blanket over two or more risks when 
there is an interdependency of process or 
when the product of each plant into the 
makeup of the complete article manufac- 
tured. The insured must own each property 
to which b the insurance extends. 


cerns for materials, parts or eapntion. 5 which 
suffers a loss by fire or other insurable haz- 
ard and is unable to complete its orders, 
has an insurable contingent value which cam 
be protected under a contingent use and 
occupancy contract. 


The Eastern Underwriter, September 
30, 1938, p. 20:2. 


Fire Loss Adjustment 


Recent discussion of the legal status: 
of insurance adjusters raises the ques- 
tion of their function in the insurance 
mechanism. Are they primarily in- 
surance men or lawyers, or do they 
oceupy a position which justifies clas- 
sifying them as an independent profes- 
sion? 

The adjuster’s work is concerned 
with the ascertainment of facts and am 
interpretation of certain of those facts 
in the light of the terms of the policy. 
Knowledge adequate to his needs is 
readily available and can easily be 
mastered by one not generally schooled 
in the law. Documents of which he 
makes use ordinarily require no fur- 
ther legal draftsmanship. 

The adjuster must be adequately 
equipped with knowledge of business 
procedure, of methods of estimating 
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construction ‘costs, of ‘methods of pro- 
-tecting property.from further damage, 
of sources of: supply of vommodities, 
of price quotations, of possibilities of 
salvage and disposal of damaged prop- 
erty, of causes and degrees of depre- 
ciation (whether from use, age or ob- 
solescence), of premises and facilities 
for carrying on interrupted business. 
He must have an’ understanding of, 
and be able to deal with, builders, 
dealers and appraisers. He must have 
a detective’s instinct for clues and evi- 
dence, and an accountant’s orderly 
method of classifying and listing. He 
must be able to distinguish, and nego- 
tiate appropriately with, reasonable 
though misinformed claimants, hostile 


but honest claimants, trading claim- 
ants, and grasping and unreasonable 


‘claimants. He must distinguish acci- 


dental fires and incendiary fires; dam- 
age from fire and damage from other 
causes, fraud and dishonesty. 

Quite an order! But it is perhaps 
a sufficient indication of the peculiar 
combination of qualities which go to 
make up the competent adjuster, and 
to show that his is a type of work 
which demands a special sort of per- 
son and specialized training. He is 
neither lawyer, accountant, business 
man, detective: nor salesman, but a 
composite of them all. Journal of 
American Insurance, August, 1938, p. 
15:3. 





Survey of Books for Executives 





Labor Laws in Action. By John B. 
Andrews. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1938. 243 pages. $3.00. 


As every personnel executive knows, 
many labor laws—Federal and state— 
give to the administrative agencies vast 
discretion in interpreting and in en- 
forcing their provisions. Hence it is 
just as necessary to become informed 
on administrative practices and rul- 
ings as on the contents of a statute 
itself. 


Dr. Andrews has broken entirely 
new ground in his analysis of how la- 
bor laws are being administered. But 
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his book goes much further. It also 
tells, as only an authority with his 
unique experience could tell, how la- 
bor laws should be administered. He 
questions, for example, the effective: 
ness of the common policy of selecting 
state labor department heads from the 
ranks of those who have been leaders 
in labor movements, pointing out that 
such a policy may result in appoint- 
ments based upon political expediency 
rather than upon administrative efi- 
ciency. 

The major part of the contents re- 
lates to developments under state sta- 
tutes regulating terms of employment. 
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. Review 


Since much Amerigan legislation has 
been patterned .after. foreign. laws, 
there are also-chapters ‘on the British 
factory inspection system and on the 
administration of perenne labor 
legislation... .. 

The book enn: ro been more 
useful to company. executives and at- 
torneys if the treatment of Federal la- 
bor laws had been less brief and per- 
functory. The manifold operations of 
the Labor Relations Board are not even 
mentioned. Dr. Andrews explains that 
it is still too early to analyze much of 
the Federal labor legislation because 
the greater part of it is of such recent 
origin. 

If the political commentators are 
right in predicting substantial changes 
in labor legislation as.a result of the 
shift in outlook toward government 
control indicated by the: last election, 
Dr. Andrews’ book should prove an in- 
valuable guide to those who may be 
concerned in the drafting of new legis- 
lation or the revision of existing meas- 
ures. While the volume is of most 
direct interest to public officials who 
are actually engaged in administration 
of labor laws, it has sufficient value to 
industrial relations executives to war- 
rant a place in their working libraries. 

Reviewed by Russell L. Greenman, 


McKinsey, Wellington & Company. . 


Debts and Recovery. The Twentieth 
Century Fund, New York, 1938. 366 
pages. $2.75. 


The unprecedented severity of swings 
in the business cycle since the World 
War has focused attention on the man- 
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ner in which fixed obligations to pay. 
interest and amortize loans in periods 
of redueed income have strained.,-our 
economic structure. Particularly  dur-; 
ing the years since 1929, debts -have. 
come to the front as a major national 
issue. The fact that Americans owed. 
each. other-a total of about-250 billion, 
dollars in both 1929 and 1937—before 
and after the great. depression—sug- 
gests the gigantic proportions and the. 
pressing significance of the problem. 

This latest book by The Twentieth 
Century Fund analyzes this vast .debt- 
structure and: offers also a: program: 
for action by the Fund’s Committee on. 
Debt Adjustment. The book reports 
the results of a three-year investigation 
carried on by a staff of research spe:. 
cialists under the Committee’s super-- 
vision. These specialists traced the 
major adjustments of the post-war 
business cycle and then attempted to 
draw, for the first time, a rounded pic- 
ture of the “net debt position” for each 
class of debtor, that is, including both . 
receivables and payables. 


Insecurity: A Challenge to Amer- 
ica. By Abraham Epstein. Random. 
House, New York, 1938. Second re- 
vised edition. 939 pages. $4.00. 


“Insecurity: A Challenge to Amer- 
ica” has been the one-volume handbook 
on social security in the United States 
since 1933. The author is the able and 
energetic: Executive Secretary of the 
American Association for Social Se- 
curity. 

The revised 1938 edition is both a 
reprint of and a supplement to the 
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original volume. Part XI, consisting 
of three chapters on the Social Secur- 
ity Act (254 pages), constitutes new 
material. These chapters present the 
author’s critical analysis of the Social 
Security Act and his suggestions for 
amendments necessary to achieve the 
avowed objectives of this legislation. 

The 1938 volume as a whole surveys 
the history and development of the en- 
tire field of social security, embracing 
the hazards of unemployment, old age, 
industrial accidents, security for wid- 
ows and dependent children, family 
insurance and health insurance. The 
author approves the “pay as you go” 
principle for social insurance and re¢- 
ommends provision for the long-time 
unemployed which, he points out, is 
now ignored. The duration of the 
benefit period for unemployment in- 
surance, he declares, should be a mini- 
mum of 26 weeks. The tax credit sys- 
tem is burdensome. The wage basis for 
benefits creates insuperable administra- 
tive problems. Uniformity is discour- 
aged by present laws. Employment 
service and unemployment insurance 
should be consolidated. There is a 
growing need for health insurance. 
These are typical observations of the 
man who has probably done more than 
any other single person during the past 
decade to advance the cause of social 
security in this country. 

One may differ with the author in 
some of his conclusions as to the best 
legislative provisions and may argue 
with him as to public policy and meth- 
ods of accomplishment, but none can 
question his sincerity of purpose or 
the fact that during recent years most 
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of his reasoning has been validated. 
Amendments to state and Federal stat. 
utes are more likely than otherwise to 
follow the principles enunciated by Dr. 
Epstein. No bookshelf on social insur. 
ance is complete without this revised 
1938 edition of “Insecurity.” 

Reviewed by Glenn A. Bowers, Chair. 
man, Publishers’ Association of New 
York City. 


The Management of Labor Rela 
tions. By Gordon S. Watkins and 
Paul A. Dodd. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 780 
pages. $4.00. 


With the increased emphasis that 
has been placed on the human aspects 
of business, it has become more neces- 
sary for the successful executive to 
possess a wide understanding of per- 
sonnel problems. Leading business av- 
thorities have pointed out that person- 
nel management is the responsibility of 
all executives, whether they are en- 
gaged in the sales, production or finan- 
cial functions of an enterprise. Cer- 
tainly, all have a definite responsibility 
in the matter of training. 

Professors Watkins and Dodd have 
prepared a volume designed to impart 
a broad understanding of personnel 
management. They have treated vir- 
tually all aspects of the problem, but 
they have not done so in a superficial 
fashion, which is so often the fault of 
such sweeping treatment. They have 
been admirably specific in reviewing 
developments that have taken place in 
labor relations in the last decade, and 
present a really helpful account of the 
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many. new techniques that have been 
devised for solving personnel problems. 

The volume is divided as follows: 
The Nature and Development of Per- 
sonnel Management; Psychological As- 
pects of Labor Relations; The Tech- 
nique of Selection and Placement; The 
Maintenance of Personnel; Civil Ser- 
vice Personnel; Joint Relations and 
Collective Bargaining. 


How to Avoid Financial Tangles. 
By Kenneth C. Masteller. American 
Institute for Economic Research, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1938. 160 pages. 
$1.00. 


The purpose of this book is to help 
the average man find a solution for 
most of his financial problems. While 
the volume does not discuss the more 
intricate types of personal financial 
difficulties, it gives valuable informa- 
tion about the pitfalls which beset the 
path of the average individual. 

The comment has been made that a 
business man may have an intimate 
knowledge of the most intricate busi- 
ness transactions and yet not know how 
to draw up a simple will. To avoid 
financial tangles it is oftentimes neces- 
sary to possess at least an elementary 
knowledge of the financial hazards in- 
cidental to the ownership of a car and 
its insurance, the ownership of stocks 
and other securities, life insurance con- 
tracts and other modern forms of prop- 
erty. Mr. Masteller gives advice on 
wills, various kinds of personal taxes, 
investment problems, etc. His style of 
writing is extremely lucid and adds 
considerably to the value of the book. 
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Consumer Credit and Its Uses. 
Charles O. Hardy, Editor. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1938. 264 
pages. $2.75. 


This is an exceptionally valuable 
contribution to the subject of consum- 
er credit. The co-authors of the vol- 
ume are: Fred H. Clarkson, Consumer 
Credit Institute of America; Charles 
W. Coulter, University of New Hamp- 
shire; Ernest Minor Patterson, Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania; Raymond 
Rodgers, School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance, New York Uni- 
versity; William Sutcliffe, College of 
Business Administration, Boston Uni- 
versity; Ray B. Westerfield, Yale Uni- 
versity; and Richmond H. Neilson. 

For the person who is closely con- 
nected with the consumer credit field 
or who desires to obtain a compre- 
hensive picture of the small loan field, 
this book should prove valuable and 
enlightening. It defines loan organi- 
zations, outlines their spheres of oper- 
ation, and examines the influence of 
consumer credit upon society. Among 
the helpful features of the book are 
an extensive bibliography and index. 


Pioneers of American Liability In- 
surance. By Edson S. Lott. United 
States Casualty Company, New York, 
1938. 178 pages. 


Every industry has its romantic 
epoch, its era of pioneers and explora- 
tion. It is the period when foundations 
are laid, when the vitality and inven- 
tiveness of men rise to amazing heights. 
A review of such a period shows men 











with exceptional business genius blaz- 
ing trails.and extending frontiers. 
Consider James: G. Batterson, who, 
upon being sold an insurance ticket to 
cover a short journey across the Eng- 
lish countryside while on a visit to 


Great Britain, returned to America and’ 


established the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. Batter- 
son was a successful cutter of tomb- 
stones, but no good idea was foreign 
to him. He had the brains and charac- 
ter to explore and build a great 
business. 

Edson S. Lott, who is chairman of 


the Board of the United .States Cas-. 
ualty Company, in-this volume sketches 
the lives of 18. men who pioneered in 
the field of American liability insur- 
ance. The interest of the volume is 
greatly heightened by the human in- 
sight with which the author treats each 
individual. The hook is an important. 
contribution to the history of the insur- 
ance business. Executives in that field 
will profit by reading it because of the 
light it throws on the growth of the 
industry. Business men in other fields 
will also find inspiration in the stories 
which the volume contains. 
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COMMODITY FLOW AND CAPITAL FORMATION. Volume One. 


By Simon 


Kuznets. National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 1938. 505 pages. $5.00. An 
aumognerive study on capital formation and the flow of commodities and services. The 

tatistical analysis in this report deals with the flow of durable finished commodities to their 
ie recipients, and the net change in commodity stocks thro circulation, repairs 
and alterations. The analysis is divided into two parts, one based on iow 48 coon ities 
method and the other on the change-in-stock me Mr. Kuznets also analyzes the 1929 
spread between the values of finished Gemmnedities at producers’ prices and their cost to ulti- 
mate consumers; the changes over time in transportation costs and distributive margins; 
and volume of construction. The volume is the first of two on this subject. 


SPEECH-MAKING. By James A. Winans. D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New 
York, 1938. 488 pages. $2.50. A better-than-average textbook on the technique of public 
speaking. Professor Winans no-royal road to eloquence, but his discussion of the 
subject—particularly of the factors affecting the actual delivery of speeches—is lucid and 
authoritative. A valuable chart on ‘parliamentary procedure is included in an appendix. 


CORPORATIONS AND THEIR FINANCING. By Hastings Lyon. D. C. Heath and 
Company, New York, 1938. 946 pages. $4.25. A textbook for an introductory course in 
corporation finance. A considerable amount of legal background is included. Mr. Lyon 
gives a comprehensive explanation of the nature and process of functioning of the cor- 


porate group. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS. B Elisworth. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1938. 529 pages. $4.00. Mr. E odie discusses the development of the inter- 
national trade theory and the history of the modern point of view on international eco- 
nomics. The significance of governmental policy in the sphere of international economic 


relations is analyzed. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD ORGANIZATION: 1920-1933. By Denna 
Frank Fleming. Columbia University Press, New York, 1938. 569 pages. $4.00. Pro- 
fessor Fleming analyzes the effect of the isolation policy of the United States on the de- 
velopment of the League of Nations. League activities and crises, and chief events of 
world politics affecting the League and the United States, are reviewed. 


ROADS TO A NEW AMERICA. By David Cushman Coyle. Little, Brown and Com- 
| pany, Boston, 1938. 390 pages. $2.75. This book discusses American civic philosophy, 
national resources, the present economic structure, and the role of government in adjusting 
the balance of the economic system in the public interest. With the “American dream” 
in mind, Mr. Coyle prescribes for present-day economic ills. 


ORGANIZING AND FINANCING BUSINESS. By Joseph H. Bonneville and Lloyd 
E. Dewey. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1938. Second revised edition. 503 pages. $5.00. 
A textbook for an elementary course on basic business finance. This study offers a sound, 
practical treatment of such subjects as: choosing the form of business organization, man- 
aging a corporation, capitalizing a corporation, investment of funds, business failures and 
reorganizations, and insuring against business risks. 


MODERN PUBLICITY: 1938-39. Annual of Art and Industry. Edited by F. A. 
Mercer and W. Gaunt. The Studio Publications, Inc., New York, 1938. 144 pages. 
$4.50. The editors of this annual have assembled the most typical publicity achievements 
of 14 countries for the current year. The book affords a comparison of methods in the 
various countries and constitutes a valuable guide to advertising practice. Also included 
* the volume is a “Buyer’s Guide,” which surveys trends in advertising art, industrial 
esign, etc. 


THE BANKRUPTCY LAW OF 1938. By Jacob I. Weinstein. National Association 
of Credit Men, New York, 1938. 497 pages. $5.00. The authentic text of the new bank- 
ruptcy law, otherwise known as the Chandler Act, with explanatory comments. Mr. Wein- 
stein presents a comparative analysis of the old and new laws in a running commentary 
which parallels the text. 


STATISTICAL METHODS. By Frederick Cecil Mills. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1938. Revised edition. 746 pages. $3.75. A. systematic presentation of the 
fundamentals of statistical methods as applied to economics and business. The text in- 
cludes a working compendium of procedures and reference tables. The first section deals 
with descriptive aspects of statistics, and the second with problems of statistical inference. 


A TEXTBOOK OF LAW AND BUSINESS. By William H. Spencer. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1938. Second edition. 1132 pages. $4.00. A study of 
the history of common law and its application to business activities. Fundamental changes 
in the common law, effected by statutory enactments of the past decade, are reviewed. 


INVESTMENT PRINCIPLES AND ANALYSIS. By Shaw Livermore. Business Pub- 
lications, Inc., Chicago, 1938. 599 pages. $3.75. A study of the investment process, the 
art of investment analysis, investment programs, and social control over investment. The 
author emphasizes types of problems in investment analysis, and methods of attack, rather 
than statistical detail. . 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY: A National Experiment in Regionalism. 
By Clarence Lewis Hodge. The American University Press, Washington, D. C., 1938. 272 
pages. $3.00. This study concerns the scope and significance of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority's regional programs and functions. Underlying the study is the suggestion that 
regionalism is possibly the coming form of government. Dr. Hodges scrutinizes the TVA 
to determine whether or not its organization might be copied profitably if other regional 
schemes are authorized. 


RETAILERS MANUAL OF TAXES AND REGULATIONS. A Compendium of State 
and Local Laws and Ordinances Affecting Retailers. John P. Nichols, Editor. Institute 
of Distribution, Inc., New York, 1938. 1938 edition. 173 Pages. $6.00 (including binder). 
A source book which provides an up-to-date summary of the principal provisions of all 
state laws affecting retailers. Some Federal data of importance to merchants are also given. 
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.... OUTDOOR ADVERTISING. By Hugh E.. Agnew. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York, 1938.. 310 pages. : $3.50.. Dr. Agnew describes the extent, methods and costs 
of. the outdoor advertising industry and shows its relation to the general marketing sys. 
tem. The development of outdoor advertising, mechanics of selling this medium, and 
American poster techniques are also considered. 


REPORT OF THE INQUIRY ON COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE IN EUROPE: 1937, 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1937: 321 pages. 65 cents. 
A broad survey of fact. and opinion, indicating the present status and extent of cooperative 
enterprise and its effects on the national economy and welfare of the countries included, 
In a separate section the observations of the members of the Inquiry on the significance 
of cooperative enterprise to America are presented. 


- ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Ernest Ludlow Bogart. 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1938. 1938 edition. 654 pages. $2.40. An 
elementary textbook for the use of high school students, revised and brought up to date. 
_ edition places greater emphasis on the relation of cause and effect in economic 
evelopment. 


THE VERB-FINDER. Compiled and edited by Kingsbury M. Badger and J. I. Rodale. 
Rodale Publications, Inc., Emaus, Pa., 1937. 512 pages. $2.50. An unwieldy collection of 
nouns and the verbs often used with them. The person in search of the right word can 
expect little aid from this haphazard volume. 


THE PROBLEMS OF A CHANGING POPULATION. Report of the Committee on 
Population Problems to the National Resources Committee. United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1938.. 306 pages. 75 cents. This study examines 
problems relating to the quantity, quality.and distribution of population, and the widening 
of opportunities for the individuals composing the population. Some topics treated are: 
trends in population redistribution, regional distribution of economic opportunity, and re- 
gional and racial differences. in reproduction rates. 


REVIEW OF WORLD TRADE: 1937. Economic Intelligence Service, League of Na- 
tions. Columbia University Press, New York, 1938. 95 pages. 60 cents. A general 
synopsis of. world trade during 1937, and a comparison of figures for that year with those 
of immediately preceding years, are contained in this review. Changes in world trade 
trends during 1937 are surveyed. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN ECONOMICS. By Broadus Mitchell and Louise Pear- 
son Mitchell. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1938. 596 pages. $3.50. The authors 
discuss the cooperative’ movement, housing problems, the unemployment question, human 
problems in agriculture, the power issue, etc. Reliable information on economic problems 
is here digested and presented in orderly fashion. 


_, SAY IT WITH WORDS. By I. M. Flapan. Sovereign House, New York, 1938. 285 
pages. $2.50. The Director of the New York School of Public Speaking offers a guide 
to effective speech. Mr. Flapan describes the strategy of handling an audience, and sug- 
gests many aids in public speaking. 


* INSURANCE. By S. B/ Ackerman. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1938. 
Revised edition. 599 pages. $4.50. A practical guide to various forms of insurance cover- 
age. Significant changes in types of insurance and the development of new types are 
reviewed; The book is directed primarily to the buyer, rather than the seller, of insurance, 
and particularly to corporation treasurers and other officers responsible for the purchase 
of the proper lines and amounts of insurance. 


THE MIDDLE WAY. By Harold Macmillan. The Macmillan Company, New. York, 
1938. 382 pages. $2.50. A study of the problem of economic and social progress in a free 
and. democratic society.’ Mr. Macmillan gives an Englishman’s views on the domestic 
policy of Great Britain, and elaborates on proposals to deal. with the pressing evils of 
poverty and insecurity. 
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Review 


AN AMA CONFERENCE FOR 


Financial Executives 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 
Wednesday and Thursday, January 25-26, 1939 


THE FORTHCOMING AMA FINANCE CONFERENCE will be even more to 
the point and specifically helpful than heretofore. The Program Planning 
Committee under the direction of F. B. Flahive, Comptroller of the Columbia 
Gas and Electric Corporation, and Vice President of the AMA Finance Divi- 
sion, has made a thorough check to determine the most timely subjects for 
discussion. Papers under preparation are as follows: 


@ Current Measures of Financial Health 


@ Which Method for Accumulating the Deprecia- 
tion Reserve? 


Liquidity of Depreciation Reserves 


What Effect Has “Condition” on the Deprecia- 
tion Rate? 


Taxation and Enterprise — An Exposition of 
Fundamentals 


The Implications in 1939 Tax Legislation 


Interstate and Intrastate Commerce Today — 
The Modern Concept and Legal Status 


Recent Tax Decisions of Vital Interest to the 
Financial Officer 


NOTE: This Conference will be restricted to AMA members and their guests. 
Write in for your registration today — Full Conference fee, $3 for members, 
$5 for non-members 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York City 





AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Chairman of the Executive Committee—TuHomas R. Jones, President, American Type Founders, 
Inc., Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Chairman of the Finance Comsnitiee—eBTAROLn V. Cores, Manager, Industrial Department, Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

President—ALviIn E. Dopp, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Treasurer—JAMES L. MADDEN, Third Vice-President, Metropolitan gg Insurance Co., New York. 

Secretary—HENry J. HowLert, 830 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS IN CHARGE OF DIVISIONS 


Finance and Accounts—F. B. FLAHIVE, Comptroller, Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., New York. 

Office on er ag L. Stivers, Office Manager, Jewel Tea Company, Inc., Barrington, Til. 

Pecan y. . DooLey, Manager, Industrial Relations, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., New 

or 

Production—RayMonp S. Perry, Vice-President, Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, Rockford, Ill. 

Industrial Marketing—THomas J. Harte, Vice-President and General Sales Manager, North -Amer- 
sieati’ Cement Corporation, New York, N.Y. 

Consumer ete ate ae Kosak, Vice-President, Lord & Thomas, New York, 

Insurance—J. H. NICKELL, Manager, Insurance Division, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE 


W. J. DonaLp, Managing Director, National Electrical Manufacturers Association, New York, N. Y, 
Irwin D. Wotr, Vice-President, Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AUGUSTE RicHaro, President, The Spool Cotton Company, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. J. Hicks, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


. W. Kincap, Chairman of the Board, The Spirella Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. LEWISOHN, President, Miami Copper Company, New York, N. a 
. SWEETSER, Partner, Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, New York, N. 
. CHING, Director of Industrial and Public Relations, United States Rubber Company, New York. 
ae NY. Vice-President, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, New 
or 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Term Ending 1939 


W. L. Bart, President, SKF Industries,-Ine.; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

L. R. BouLWARE, Vice-President and General Manager, Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 

T. G. Grauam, First ‘Vice-President, The B. F. Goodrich Company. Akron, Ohio. 

W. A. GRIFFIN, Assistant Vice-President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York. 

a Ly, naa in Charge of Sales, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 

ittsburgh, Pa. 

JaMEs S. Kemper, President, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, IIl. 

J. KINDLEBERGER, Chairman of the Board, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

H. H. Leonarp, President, Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. J. STILWELL, Vice-President, The Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. FRANK M. Surrace, In Charge of Research Sales Department, Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), New York, N. Y. 


Term Ending 1940 


wi F. BENz, ppeoter of Sales, “‘Cellophane”’ Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
ington, 
= CoLLigr, Vice-President, Crane Company, Chicago, lll. 
W. DINLOCKER, Secretary and Treasurer, SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
dane M. Jones, President, Akron Belting Company, New York, N. Y. 
R. OAKLEY KENNEDY, Vice-President, Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc., Troy, N. Y 
J. 4 MACLEOD, Vice-President, Sales Division, The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, ‘Sandusky, Ohio. 
oo - OLIVER, ‘Secretary, The Linen Thread Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
O. D. ReEicu, Vice-President, Dexter Folder Company, Pearl River, N. Y. 
Ss. Fr SHATTUCK, Vice-President, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neénah, Wisconsin. 
CHARLES A. TATTERSALL, Secretary, Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Term Ending 1941 


D. F. CarPENTER, Director of Manufacturing, Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Dup.ey CaTEs, Vice-President, Commercial Investment Trust Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

H. W. Donce, Vice-President, The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 

WattTer D. FULLER, President, Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHARLES P. McCorMICck, President, McCormick & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Keita S. McHucH, Vice-President, American Telephone & Telegraph Company, New York, N. Y. 

Ear M. fe gr 8 Assistant to Vice-President in Charge of Operations, Republic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland, -O! 

MERRILL B. SANDS, President, The Dictaphone Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

THuomas G. Spates, Director of Industrial Relations, General Foods Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Georcs H. WILLIAMSON, President, Williamson Candy Company, Chicago, Ill 
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